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Art. I—SCHUYLKILL COUNTY PRISON. 


In the prosecution of our design, to keep our readers inform- 
ed of the progress of construction in Pennsylvania, according 
to the separate mode of confinement, we publish in this num- 
ber of the Journal, a plan and sections of the new prison in 
Schuylkill county. For the drawings and annexed description, 
we are indebted to the architect, N. Le Brun, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia. 

It would be scarcely credible, had we not the unqualified 
fact before our eyes, that our government has permitted county 
after county to build public prisons in open defiance of the 
clearly expressed policy of our legislature; and that except 
when the Prison Society of Philadelphia has urged the subject 
upon the attention of our lawgivers, absolutely nothing has been 
done towards compelling county officers to give effect, within 
their jurisdiction, to the design of our laws in relation to public 
discipline. To our shame be it acknowledged, that while we 
boast of our reforms, and of their triumphant influence abroad, 
we are neglecting the most important of our penal institutions. 
Without a bureau, or even a clerk, or a clerk’s cabinet appro- 
priated to the subject of prison administration; without a report 
worth the name, upon the condition of jails throughout the 
State ; with a law upon our statute book which requires annual 
returns of information, and which is generally unexecuted, 
although less than five years old; we are content to permit the 
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2 SCHUYLKILL COUNTY PRISON. 


expenditure of funds, raised by taxation of our people, upon 
structures, the very ground plan of which is manifestly irrecon- 
cilable with the penal system which we are pretending to 
enforce under the authority of State laws, within the walls of 
State penitentiaries. 

When experience of the evils of association of prisoners 
together, led to the enactments, which, more than sixty years 
ago, laid the foundation of the separate system in this country ; 
or when, thirty years ago, it was resolved to construct large 
and costly prisons for the better enforcement of that system, 
could it have been contemplated that the plan of the county 
jails devoted to indiscriminate association, should be perpetu- 
ated? Were the corrupting influences of those institutions, 
(affecting as they do, all classes of persons in confinement,) to be 
promoted by reconstruction, while we were carefully guarding 
the morals of criminals already twice and thrice convicted ? 
Was it understood that our youth of both sexes, our new offen- 
ders, our witnesses even, were to be,exposed to the depraving 
companionships, the demoralizing and disgusting scenes, the 
unjust inequalities of the olden time, while we anxiously sepa- 
rated from each other the hardened offenders who should suc- 
ceed in qualifying themselves for the large prisons; and while 
we bestowed on these persons wholesome restraints, and in- 
struction, and counsel? In short, was it. designed that we 
should manufacture criminals, in order to subject them to our 
vaunted penitentiary system’? If not, how are we to account 
for the fact that the county officers have built and rebuilt jails 
upon the pernicious plan of the last century, unless it be by 
attributing to our government an indifference, scarcely less 
censurable than would be a deliberate design to bring about 
these deplorable results. 

Despairing of any general execution of the duty entrusted to 
the county commissioners, to build suitable jails, the Prison 
Society asked of the legislature a re-declaration of the policy of 
the government; and also that county officers before erecting a 
prison, should be required to submit the plan of it to the Secre- 
tary of State for his inspection and judgment. This request 
was considered by the judiciary committee of each branch, and 
upon their unanimous report in its favor, it was granted by the 
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SCHUYLKILL COUNTY PRISON. 3 


enactment of April 8, 1851, which has already been published 
in this Journal. It was hoped by the Society that the county 
commissioners would thereby be brought into seasonable con- 
ference with the government, and that the way would thus be 
opened for obtaining that kind of information which is most 
necessary to the judicious selection of a plan. Much would 
depend upon the fidelity with which the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth should execute the new duty confided to him ; but 
the gentleman then acting in that capacity exhibited a very 
creditable interest in the subject of the new law, and a disposi- 
tion to promote its successful operation. Yet without a steady 
and enlightened support from the legislature, it was evident that 
his favorable inclinations would go very little way towards en- 
suring the accomplishment of the main object. ‘To attempt a 
thorough alteration or final rejection of a plan already deliber- 
ately adopted by county commissioners, would be to excite 
hostility both to the department and to the law itself; and in 
the actual state of opinions and usages, might lead to retrograde 
legislation. The Secretary needs the considerate attention of 
each department of the government, and an intelligent conclu- 
sion on the part of all, that the course of the government must 
be as firmly maintained, as it has been clearly announced.. It 
remains to be seen, whether the local officers will again exhibit 
such a contempt of public authority, as has been manifested 
in relation to the act of 1847 requiring annual returns. 

The reader will apprehend, without our aid, the difficulty of 
conducting the proposed supervision under existing restrictions; 
and he will also perceive that it is not in the imperfect manner 
now practicable, that we are to secure the regular develop- 
ment of our system. Even if we could thereby guarantee the 
separate confinement of every prisoner detained for trial or as 
a witness, there would still remain to be remedied architectural 
defects, which not only interfere with the administration, but 
put in jeopardy the health of the inmates. The correction of 
these is to be sought in the improvements which the skill of 
professional architects, guided by the actual experience of 
prisons, has devised with particular reference to the discipline 
to be administered. Such improvements are made known by 
publications, at the expense of the government in England and 
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4 SCHUYLKILL COUNTY PRISON. 


France; and they ought in some authoritative way te reach 
the contractors who build prisons in Pennsylvania. 

The main features of prison architecture have been settled 
by the example of our own State prisons; which have served 
as a basis for the valuable improvements in detail made in for- 
eign countries, in which our system has been adopted, and in 
which the advantages of enlarged administrative knowledge 
could be applied to new buildings: and these new details have 
been in turn received and used in several of our own counties. 
The veteran constructor to whom we owe the model which 
has been so extensively copied, has been himself instrumental 
in bringing foreign improvements to this country; and other 
professional laborers will, it is to be hoped, be able to contri- 
bute, from time to time, to the facilities for safe, convenient, 
healthful, and reformatory discipline. But the essentials of a 
good prison are settled in the minds of well informed persons 
in this country, as well as in England, France and other coun- 
tries of Europe. The system of discipline being given, there are 
some requisites now universally agreed amongst experts, to be 
necessary to a complete design. Yet some of these requisites 


- are constantly disregarded, we might with greater truth say, 


violated by public officers. So general has been the evidence 
of a want of due preparation on the part of those persons who 
have undertaken to plan our county jails, that it becomes a 
mark of distinction to have properly studied the administrative 
wants to be supplied, and to have adhered to the leading fea- 
tures of design now authorized by a trial of many years, and 
by the sanction of the ablest professional minds at home and 
abroad. It is evident that Mr. Le Brun has recognized the 
governing elements of the problem submitted to him by the 
authorities of Schuylkill county, and while reserving to him- 
self, very properly, a discretion in the adjustment of details, he 
has conformed in the main to that architectural framework by 
which, as recommended by experience and the best profess- 
ional judgment, the worthiest practictioner will be the most 
ready to guide his work. We commend heartily to the atten- 
tion of his professional brethren, this best evidence of qualifica- 


tion for so important a branch of construction, as is that of 
prisons. 
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SCHUYLKILL COUNTY PRISON. 5 





We may also congratulate our fellow-citizens of Schuylkill 
in their choice of public officers, who have known how to dis- 
regard the paltry suggestions of a mis-judged economy ; and 
who have not hesitated to expend the public funds in accord- 
ance with the policy of our jurisprudence, and with a regard 
to the rights of individuals, as well as to the security of the 
community. 

We do not propose to enter into any criticism of the 
particulars of the plan now published, but a word of explana- 
tion may be necessary to prevent misapprehension. The 
prison is said to contain 40 cells, but it appears by the plan, 
that there are only 38; as the first two cells on each side have 
no partition between them, and at present, therefore, are in 
fact only one. We are informed that an impression exists 
among many of the citizens of the county, that a certain class 
of inmates, not charged with any turpitude, but held for rea- 
sons not denoting such character as would be likely to render 
their companionship hazardous, ought to be permitted to asso- 
ciate together, and that provision ought to be made for this 
class.* The commissioners have yielded to this impression, so 
far as to leave unfinished the subdivision of the cells above 
mentioned ; but with commendable foresight, they have built 
their foundations, so that at any future time those cells may be 
partitioned by walls of sufficient thickness. It will, of course, 
be regretted by observers familiar with the risks to which dis- 
cipline is exposed by such opportunities for relaxation on the 
part of an indolent or indiscreet keeper, that there has been 
any departure from the integrity of the separate plan of con- 
struction; but in the circumstances, the commissioners of 
Schuylkill have done so much more than the majority of their 
official brethren, that we are not disposed to make this depart- 
ure a prominent topic of the present notice. It will not affect 
convicts; and the door is open for prompt correction when ex- 
perience shall have shown that, even on the limited scale pro- 
posed, it is productive of evil in the routine of management. 
In no instance known to us has it failed to lead to favoritism, 


to negligent discipline, and to vicious influences amongst the 
inmates. 


—— 





* For example, witnesses of good character. 
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6 SCHUYLKILL COUNTY PRISON. 


It will be seen that the cells have no yards attached, and 
that there is only one bath. We are not apprised of the rea- 
sons for these arrangements, but as they will impose upon the 
officers special care in relation to the health of the inmates, par- 
ticularly if convicts should be sentenced to this prison, we trust 
that the necessary attention will be given by the management ; 
and that no services will be withheld which may be required to 
render the actual provision available to the extent contemplated 
in the design of the building. © 3 

The anxiety felt by citizens of the county for a removal of 
the seat of justice, may lead to a premature occupation of some 
of the cells; but it may be reasonably expected that the com- 
missioners will take due precautions for that thorough drying 
of the masonry, without which the merits of the arrangements 
for heating and ventilation cannot be tried. Simple justice to 
the architect would require this, were it not imperatively de- 
manded by the health of the inmates. It may seem superfluous 
to advert to so obvious a consideration, but experience has 
shown, by more than one example, that the haste of county 
officers may overleap the restraints of professional advice. 


Description.—The Schuylkill County Prison is situated on 
an elevated position in the upper part of Pottsville, and imme- 
diately opposite the new Court-house. The lot on which it is 
erected, is 150 feet wide and 300 feet long, of which 150 by 
270 feet is enclosed within the high walls surrounding the prison 
building, which is itself about 53 by 175 feet. The whole is 
elevated on a terrace, and recedes about 30 feet from the line 
of the street on which it fronts. 

The whole fagade is faced with red sand stone, procured 
from the “ Forest,” near Bridesboro’, Berks county, and is de- 
signed in the Norman style of architecture, a style appropriate 
for prisons, from its massive, solemn appearance, and economy 
in construction. This front consists of a centre building, over 
which rises a circular tower 20 feet in diameter and 78 feet 
high, serving at once an ornamental and useful purpose. The 
extremities of the wing yard walls are strengthened by square 
towers. ‘The battlements of all the towers and main building 
are crenullated. 

There are forty ‘cells, (exclusive of the bath room cell,) each 
9 feet wide and 14 feet long, the area of each being 126 feet, 
which is larger than that of the cells of any other prison in the 
State. The highest of the lower cells is over 10 feet at the 
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SCHUYLKILL COUNTY PRISON. 7 


crown of the arch, and that of the upper cells is 10 feet to the 
lowest point of the arch, and 14 feet 6 inches to the highest, the 
vaults of the ceiling being inclined parallel with the roof. The 
outer walls of the prison are of stone, 2 feet 3 inches thick ; the 
partition walls between the cells are of brick, 1 foot 6 inches 
thick, and the corridor walls 1 foot 10 inches thick, also of 
brick ; all the arch vaults are 9 inches thick. 

The cell doorways are each 2 feet wide and six feet high. 
The jambs and faces of the door frames are of cast iron 
throughout the whole thickness of the walls; the inner cell door 
is a wrought iron grating, which is fastened by a three-bolt 
arrangement, secured by a slide bolt on the outside, and entirely 
inaccessible to the prisoners. A feed-wicket is placed in these 
doors. The outer door is of oak, strongly framed and secured 
by self-locking bolts, which at once lock the inner and the outer 
doors, and can only be re-opened with a key. The cover of this 
lock likewise screens the staples and slides of the inner door, 
each of the wooden doors has a peep hole. 

The opening for light in each of the cell windows is five 
inches wide by 4 feet 6 inches long. The frames are placed 
horizontally, near the ceiling, and are all of cast iron through 
the whole thickness of the walls, splayed above on the outside 
and below on the inside. ‘They are permanently glazed with 
plate glass. ; 

Water is introduced into each cell, and the supply is regu- 
lated by the keeper in the corridor; and by means of waste 
cocks, the water may be stopped off, in case of accident, from 
any particular cell, without cutting off the supply from the 
other cells. The water closets in the cells are trapped in such 
a manner as to prevent communication between prisoners when 
the soil pipes are emptied, which is done by opening large sto 
cocks worked by levers, which are placed in the yard at the 
termination of each row of pipes, the water passing directl 
into the drain pipe leading to a large and deep well. As the 
water leaves the pipes, the ball cock in the water box at the 
head of each row of pipes opens the supply cock, and fills the 
pipes afresh in a few minutes. The whole operation being 
performed by opening and shutting the large stop cock at the 
bottom of each range of pipes, where a waste pipe is placed to 
rrevent any overflow into the cells. 

All the cells are to be ventilated by air descending through 
them similar to the plan followed in the prison at Pentonville, 
England, but with this difference, that instead of being heated 
by means of pipes filled with hot water, there are four hot air 
furnaces of an improved pattern, placed in the basement, under 
the corridor. This arrangement is economical, as no more 
furnaces need be fired up than will directly heat those cells 
actually occupied. The windows being fixtures and the doors 
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3 SCHUYLKILL COUNTY PRISON. 


effectually closed, the fresh or warm air is introduced through 
a flue, (the area of which is 65 inches,) connected with the hot 
air chamber, and opening into each cell near the ceiling. A 
corresponding quantity of foul air is extracted by means of 
another flue, placed diagonally opposite the opening by which 
the fresh air is introduced. The ejecting flues pass up the outer 
walls, (being strengthened and protected by cast iron plates, 
bars, é&c.,) and communicate with a main foul air flue, placed 
between the corridor arch and the roof, and terminating in a 
ventilating shaft within the tower in front, in which is a small 
grate to keep up a fire when necessary for the purpose of 
accelerating the draft. All these different combinations and 
arrangements can be easily understood by referring to the en- 
gravings representing the sections through the prison, in which 
the arrows indicate the direction of the air currents, through 
the hot air chambers to the cells, and thence to the tower ven- 
tilating shaft. The same flues are used for ventilating the cells 
in summer, cold air being introduced. Sound breakers are 
placed at the extremities of each of the ventilating flues, which 
it is believed will effectually prevent communication of words 
from cell to cell. 

The bath room cell, 7 feet 6 inches wide and 15 feet long, is 
furnished with all requisite conveniences; hot and cold water, 
and a douche being provided. Each of the cells has an alarm 
bell-pull, which when used indicates by an open label over the 
cell door in the corridor, the cell from which the alarm pro- 
ceeded ; the bell or gong is placed in the second story of the 
tower. All the offices and dwelling part of the prison, as like- 
wise the corridor, is to be lighted with gas. 

The corridor is 15 feet 6 inches wide, and the stairs to the 
second story cells and balcony, together with a handsome rail- 
ing surrounding it, are entirely of iron. Light is introduced 
from the roof through five sky lights, the frames and sashes of 
which are of cast iron, and glazed with thick unpolished plate 
glass. The wall surrounding the prison yard is 20 feet high, 
and a door is placed at the back end of the corridor to take the 
prisoners into the yard for out door exercise. 

In the front building are convenient apartments for the keeper 
and his family, also offices for the Prison Inspectors, Commis- 
sioners, &c. ‘The bakery and laundry are placed in the base- 
ment, directly under the kitchen and dining room in the first 
story. ‘The second story is divided into bed rooms, with water 
closet and bath room. ‘The store rooms are in the attic. The 
general arrangement of the prison is shown in the ground plan. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 9 


ART. IIL—SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW JERSEY 
PRISON REFORM ASSOCIATION, 1851. pp. 31. 


The efforts of our friends in the neighboring State to mend 
their prison-ways are not without encouraging success, and the 
report before us shows the existence of an organization quite 
adequate to accomplish all that the institution of the society 
contemplated. It is gratifying also to note the large number of 
Counties from which reports have been received. In respect 
to the State Prison at Trenton, the report distinctly and approv- 
ingly recognises the principle of convict-separation upon which 
it is constructed as sound and salutary. 


It is suggested by the Central Committee as “ an obvious ne- 
cessity that more cells should be provided, in order that the 
established principle of our Prison Discipline, as to separate 
confinement, may be rigorously observed. It is evident that 
not only the law requires that not more than one prisoner should 
occupy the same cell, but that the cells have been so constructed, 
as to size and ventilation, as to admit but one, with a proper 
regard to health. This necessity has already been brought to 
the attention of the Legislature, now sitting, by the Governor’s 
message and the official documents from the Prison.” 


We should have been reluctant to believe, but upon incontro- 
vertible evidence, that any penal institution in the country would 
have been found in the condition in which the report represents 
the gaol of Morris County. 


“It is in the same building with the Court House. There 
are eight rooms for the confinement of prisoners, three in the 
basement and five in the first story. Three of the rooms in the 
first story are now in actual use. These three rooms the Com- 
mittee examined carefully in company with the Sheriff. The 
all communicate with a hall, about four feet wide, to which, 
during -the day, the prisoners have access, and where they can 
communicate with persons entering the Court House. The jail 
being in the rear of the building, the prisoners can also hold 
communication with persons outside through the grated win- 
dows. The consequence of this exposed condition of the jail is, 
that the friends of the prisoners, notwithstanding the vigilance 

VOL. vil.—2, 
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10 SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


of the keepers, can and often do furnish them with ardent spirits, 
with which they become intoxicated, and sometimes they are 
found amusing themselves with cards furnished by their ac- 
quaintances. Only one of the rooms being warmed, it is used 
in common by all the prisoners as a sitting room; there they 
eat, and in winter lodge together. This room is thirteen feet 
by ten, and, at the time the committee visited the prison, was 
occupied by four prisoners, one of them a boy about sixteen 
years of age, the others of different ages from twenty-five to 
thirty-five. Upon inquiry, your committee learned that previous 
keepers had pursued the same course with the prisoners, and 
necessarily so from the construction of the building. 

There is no provision for the separate confinement of persons 
committed by the magistrates upon suspicion of crime from 
those who have been convicted and sentenced, nor to separate 
the young and inexperienced from the old offender. The effect 
of this arrangement (?) is found to be injurious upon the prisoners, 
but more especially so upon the juvenile offenders. 


We apprehend this discovery is not original in its present 
connection. The corrupting influence of evil communications 
may be regarded as a “ fixed fact,” and no farther experiments 
are needful for its confirmation. 


A workhouse is about to be erected in connection with the 
gaol. 


The interior of the gaol of Essex County, at Newark, has 


been new modelled, during the past year at an expense of nearly 
$8,000. 


The cells for the male prisoners are placed on one side 
of a large and beautiful and well lighted hall, to be used for 
a workshop. ‘There are four tiers of cells fourteen in each 
tier, or fifty-six in all, well lighted and ventilated. In addition 
to this, the female prisoners are provided with a separate ward, 
consisting of a hall and three tiers of cells, six in each, makin 
eighteen, and above this a convenient room for a hospital, &c. 
Adjoining this is the kitchen, with a well constructed range and 
water fixtures. 

The prisoners have performed much of the labor in removing 
the old cells and floors and in digging the foundations for the 
new prison. 

This work meets the hearty approbation of all our good 
citizens, and we have no doubt will tend to lessen our prison 
expenses more than half, while it adds to the comfort of the 


prisoner and abates the immense evils growing out of the old 
system. 
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NEW JERSEY PRISON REFORM ASSOCIATION. 11 


From January 1, 1850, to December 31 following, (one 
year,) there have been committed to the county jail, 663 


Average per month, 55} 
From November 14, 1849, to November 13,.1850, there 
were committed, 639 


Being four more in this one year than in the whole term 
from October 20, 1840, to October 1843. 

Concerning the Somerset County gaol, the Committee say 
“it is almost as bad as it could have been made if the design 
had been to contrive the worst possible place fur the end pro- 
posed.” 

They call for the erection of a new prison with eighteen or 
twenty cells, and suitable provision for the employmentof the pri- 
soners. “The whole community is interested,” they say, “in having 
each prisoner while in prison brought under such influences, that 
when he is released, he may return to society a better citizen 
than when he was incarcerated; and no jail is what it ought 
to be, unless provision is made to secure such a result. In the 
present condition of our jail, this is not only impossible, but 
there are strong’ influences at work, which render it almost 
certain that every one confined in it will be returned to society 
a far worse man than he was when he entered those walls. 
His life in prison is a kind of education for crime. Every vice 
found to exist in the whole number confined with him becomes 
a common stock by daily communication.” 

A very deplorable story is told of the Mercer County gaol. 
“We believe,” (says the Committee,) “the prisoners are as 
well treated as they can be with the present accommodations ; 
yet, from the necessity of the case, the prison must serve as a 
school of vice. The prisoners have no employment; and a 
due regard to health forbids that they should be continually 
kept in their separate cells; and therefore during the day they 
are permitted to assemble in a common hall and passage: and 
it can readily be conceived what lessons may be taught and 
learned when novices and proficients in crime are thus brought 
together, and compelled to associate one with another.” 

The defects of the jail, in the opinion of the Committee, are 
the following: 1, imperfect ventilation ; 2, an insufficient supply 
of water; 3, inadequate provision for warming the cells in 
winter; and 4, the entire want of any provision for keeping the 
prisoners usefully employed. 


Four as inhuman deficiencies as can well exist in such an 
institution and in a Christian community. 
There is appended to the general report a special report on 
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12 SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


County gaols, particularly in relation to the practicability of 
making the labor of the prisoners defray the expenses of their 
confinement. The example of Connecticut is cited, where all 
the County gaols but two have within the brief period of from 
four to ten years, been put upon a new basis of discipline and 
employment. As the result of the new order of things, we have 
the following statements. 


NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 


From March 31, 1850, to March 31, 1851, average number 
of prisoners, 32. 


Amount of salaries, board, clothing, bedding, fuel, 

and medical attendance, $3104.70 
Earnings of prisoners at shoe fitting, carpenter 

work, basket and chair making, 1062.34 
Leaving a balance to be provided for, 2042.36 


Under the former arrangement, two dollars a week was the 
sum always paid for board, and one of the gentlemen most 
familiar with the whole subject says, that for board, domestic 
labor, fuel, clothing, &c., the average cost of each prisoner was 
not less than $2.874 per week. 


At this rate of charge the cost of 32 prisoners to 
the county of New Haven would amount to $4784.00 





Showing a difference in favor of the improved sys- 
tem of $2741.64 


HARTFORD COUNTY. 


The present keeper of the Hartford jail entered on his duties 
on the Ist of June, 1850. His official report reaches only to 
March 381, 1851, embracing a period of ten months. 

In this time were expended : 


For provisions, $723.30 | Stock and tools, 111.28 
Fuel, 171.34 | Incidental expenses, 94.93 
Repairs and fixtures, 97.13 | Medical " 52.86 
Bedding and clothing, 68.11 | Salary and wages, 703.17 





$2022.12 . 


Received from labor of prisoners, &c., $936.26 
Leaving expenses to the county for 10 months, 1085.86 
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The average number of prisoners during this period 
was about 25. Under the former system, at 
$2.874 per week, 25 prisoners for the same time 





(say 41 weeks) would amount to $2946.87} 
Actual expense, 1085.86 
Difference in favor of the improved plan, $1861,014 


NEW LONDON COUNTY. 


The gross earnings and income of the County Prison 
at Norwich for the year ending the 31st March, 





1851, have been $2497.44 
The expenditures for the same period have been 2930.12 
Excess of expenditures over receipts, $432.68 


The only work done in the prison during the year has been 
that of closing boots and shoes, and the amount received for 
that work is $1317.75. 

Thus showing the amount of all expenses after deducting 
products of labor, $1612.37. 

The number of prisoners committed for the year was 158, 
number at the close of the year 35. Supposing this to be the 
average number, and at $2.874 a week, the amount would be 
$5298.28. Difference in favor of the new plan $3686.91. 


LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 


The report for the year ending April 1, 1851, sets forth the 
whole number received to have been 47. 

The Commissioners “do not themselves direct the mechanical 
labor, but farm out the labor” to the sheriff, who is the jailor, 
for $300. 

During the year, the prisoners made 1500 baskets and 10,000 
shingles. 


ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


The plan on which these Connecticut jails have been con- 
ducted has been introduced into the Newark jail, in the county 
of Essex, N. J. 

The improved system went into operation on the 12th of 
February last, and the results are but partially developed. 
The amount received for labor at present nearly or quite equals 
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the amount of salaries paid. The amount found necessary for 
the well feeding each prisoner is 81 cents per week. Under 
the former arrangement, the jailor received $1.75 per week for 
board, hence there is a saving to the county of 94 cents a week 
on each prisoner ; and if the average number be 50, the number 
in the prison when visited by the Committee, there will be a 
gain per annum of $2444. 

The opinion of the Committee, based on the facts herewith 
presented, is that with an average number of eight or ten nothing 
can be lost, but something gained. ‘The services of one man 
to direct the work and conduct of the prisoners can be procured 
for about $400, and this is the only extra outlay needed after 
the proper construction of the jail has been provided for. Sup- 
posing that 10 men can earn 20 cents a day each, this would 
amount to $626 per annum; or six men, at the same rate, would 
earn $375. And if it should be said of some counties that there 
are not even this small number in their prisons, it is answered 
that there are more then that ought to be there; more whom 
the law, if properly executed, would place there; more who 
are intemperate and vagrants, and who would be restrained 
from their depredations on society, if it were once ascertained 
that they could be placed under discipline and where at the 
same time they could be made to earn their bread. 


The Committee hope scon to see all the jails of the State, 
which have too generally been the miserable receptacles of 
contamination and filth, converted into well-disciplined houses 
of industry and reformation. In this hope we cordially sym- 
pathise, though we have great doubts of the possibility of effect- 
ing such desirable results until the principle of separating the 
convicts one from the other is adopted, as well in the county 
gaols as in the State Penitentiary. 





Art. III.—THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW ON CONVICT-SEPARA- 
TION. 


Ir is rather for the purpose of preserving in a permanent 
form, than from any novelty in the views or arguments of the 
writer, that we transfer to our pages, a few paragraphs from 
No. XIX. of the orth British Review, in relation to the pre- 
vailing methods of prison discipline. The author is evidently 
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familiar with the positions of the question, and though we 
should not adopt all his views, nor go the whole length of his 
conclusions, we think he shows a degree of candor and manli- 
ness in the discussion, which is sometimes sadly wanting in 
treatises upon this subject. A clearer and more logical state- 
ment of the peculiarities and advantages of the separate system 
we have not seen. 


One of the earliest and most obvious movements in the im- 
provement of the condition of convicts was their classification. 
To give it effect, many new prisons were erected, which have 
since required expensive alterations. The object was to put 
into various divisions of the prison criminals in the same stage of 
crime, in order that thereby the more hardened might not influ- 
ence the penitent. It was a total blunder. It was found impos- 
sible to effect any proper classification. For how is it possible to 
gauge the exact amount of individual corruption, or to require 
from turnkeys that psychological knowledge which can fathom 
the consciences of men? It is a dream to expect so nicely to 
appreciate moral guilt as to assign to each prisoner his place in 
a graduated scale. It was fallacious, too, upon another ground; 
for an old offender, who might have escaped for many a year, 
was perhaps caught for a petty larceny. If judged according 
to this last crime, and so classified, it is obvious that a great 
mistake would be committed. The system, besides, partook of 
the evil of association, the effects of which cannot be exagge- 
rated. To put down this, every motive of humanity, as re- 
garded the good of society, induced inquiring men to resort to 
some other system which should save prisoners from the fear- 
ful contamination resulting from unrestricted intercourse. It 
was found that every association of criminals perverted, and 
never reformed ; and that, although classification might be use- 
ful, it was only in an inverse proportion to the numbers of which 
each class was composed, and was only perfect when it came 
to the point at which it lost its name and nature, in complete 
separation. 

What was then fallen upon is what has since gone by the 
name of the silent system. The prisoners during the day, are 
all in each other’s presence. They are compelled to work, and 
under the pain of immediate flagellation, they are forced to be 
absolute’ silent. It is a modification of this system which does 
not give the prisoners useful labor, but puts them upon the tread- 
wheel under the same rigorous silence. : 

The discipline here is of a physical nature. It is enforced 
by the terrors of the lash. It degrades and humiliates, stimulat- 
ing vindictive feelings, by hardening the heart against so ap- 
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16 THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW 


parently arbitrary a restriction. But rigidly as the discipline 
was enforced, it altogether failed. Se 

The silent industry of a crowded workshop in prison, 1s 1m- 
posing ; but it is a mistake to hold that you thereby prevent the 
evils of unrestricted communication. It was what an eminent 
Scottish Judge declares to be a kind of “ Sisyphian torment, to 
keep men for months and years in company, and yet prevent 
all communication, by the lash.” : 

But the great objection to it is, that along with the undoubted 
evils of bad communication, it completes effectually the ruin of 
every prisoner, by exposing his presence to his companions. If 
they cannot speak to him, they at least see and will remember 
him again. Thus entangled into thieves’ society, he finds him- 
self in a net, from which no virtuous resolution can relieve him. 
Mr. Baron Alderson gives a striking exemplification of the in- 
utility of compulsory silence. He states that he knew an 
instance in which a regular plan for a robbery, afterwards ac- 
complished, “ was laid, in one of what is called our best regu- 
lated jails, and on the tread-mill! The instrument there was a 
boy, and the principals were adult thieves.” Thus the system 
failed, if prevention of crime, along with the punishment of the 
offender, constituted any part of the theory of punishment. Old 
associations were kept up in active and daily exercise; and new 
associations were formed which were never, through the whole 
of a guilty life, allowed to drop. The obedience, too, which was 
extorted by the lash, not being the act of a free moral agent, 
was no virtue at all. It was in itself rather a weakness, pre- 
paring for evil influence much more than for sound direction. 

In a separate cell a prisoner is in many respects free. He 
has himself to himself. But in the workroom he is a slave—the 
slave of his companions. If in their presence he give way to 
any outward sign of penitence, he is jeered and laughed at. 
The neutrality of the weak and the resistance of the brave are 
alike swept away. In the cell he could have relief to a mind 
not hardened, in his Bible, his prayer-book, and his tears. But 
with his bad companions he loses all the good he ever had; and 
enriches himself at the expense of society, with a knowledge 
from which it will ultimately suffer. This is in truth only a 
modification of that old system of unrestricted intercourse which 
characterized our prisons in former days, when the prison was 
the vestibule of a life transportation, or of the scaffold. No 
deterring effect can ever flow from a system in which the only 
punishment is that of silence imperfectly enforced. The crimi- 
nal is not thrown back upon his own reflections in the stern 
solitude of compulsory separation. He has none of that feelin 
of desolation which want of companions and the grave-like 
stillness of a solitary cell necessarily create. To make punish- 
ment dreadful, we have only to resort to an isolation which 
nature loathes—to leave the objects of it 
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* suivis, 

Que de leur malheureuse ombre.” 
The faces of as few human beings as is necessary to preserve 
from madness, should alone be seen between the time when the 
gloomy portals close upon the condemned, until the hour when 
it is declared the expiation is accomplished. 

The system which has received in modern days the almost 
universal approbation of the most philanthropic men of all 
countries, is that known as the separate. The silent system of 
the workhouse, the tread-wheel, and all the other optimist specu- 
lations which have each had their day and disappeared, have 
given place to a system to which our humanity is recon- 
ciled, at the same time that it effects the object of punishment. 
As to its operation much ignorance exists. Part of this is owing 
to those tales of horror which, a number of years ago, were 
sent over Europe, relative to the system of separation and of 
silence adopted in the cells of Virginia and New York. There, 
human beings were immured in dungeons dark and damp. No 
intercourse with mankind was allowed from the commence- 
ment of the punishment to its close. None of the physical com- 
forts necessary for the support of life were given the unhappy 
condemned. The ventilation was bad, in pits, entered from the 
top by a ladder, the orifice of which was secured by a trap. 
The consequences of such treatment might easily be anticipated. 
Human nature could not endure the infliction of such horrors. 
An uninterrupted solitude in dark pits produced its natural fruits 
in death and madness. ‘The system was abandoned. 


After exposing and lamenting the real or feigned ignorance* 
of those who cite this monstrous experiment as a test of the 
great principle of convict-separation, the reviewer proceeds to 
show what is the true idea of that system. 


Separate confinement is effected by placing the criminal ina 
cell tenanted only by himself, in which he never sees a fellow- 
prisoner, but where he is often visited by the officers of the 
prison. The teacher inculcates a knowledge of the first branches 
of education. The chaplain directs himself to his moral and 
religious training; and, along with these, he receives from 
others instruction in some useful employment. 

The first effect of a thief’s sudden disappearance from active 





* Wherever we find the words solitary and solitude used, at the present day, in 
reference to prison discipline, instead of the words separate and separation, we 
always regard it as evidence that the party using them is very imperfectly acquainted 
with the subject, or (what we very reluctantly conclude) is willing to mislead public 
opinion. 
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labor is to astonish himself with the unusual circumstance of 
solitude. Taken abruptly from his companions out of a turbu- 
lent and exciting life, he is plunged at once into the deepest 
silence. His mind receives a shock which startles it. If he 
has got the slightest power of resuscitation, he has an opportu- 
nity for reflection, undeterred by false shame, by the fear of his 
companions’ scorn, or by the constant recollection in their 
society of the pleasures of the life that reformation would for 
ever lose to him. The more grievous may have been his out- 
rages upon society, the more painful will be the blow. If re- 
morse does not accumulate upon his conscience, it does upon 
his memory. There is here a refuge to astonished and affright- 
ed virtue. ‘To those who are desirous of another chance, no 
system is more calculated to give protection against the ruflianly 
society, and the still more ruffianly conduct of associates. Its 
more terrible effects are at the first; the prisoner proceeding in 
a regular circle of feeling, from dismal to sorrowful, from sor- 
rowful to sad, from sad to serious, from serious to serenity :— 

“Through the first week it was lonely,” says a penitential 
felon; “ but when I took to reading, I did not so much mind 
being by myself. I am quite sure it is a good deal better for 
me; I do learn something good now; but when we were all 
together in jail, I learned more wickedness in those three months 
than in all my life besides.” 

The great mass think this discipline the severest of all. 
“Their own thoughts,” says Mr. Tray,* “distress and pain 
them beyond measure. When alone, they require excitement ; 
and when they are so placed apart and must necessarily reflect 
on and review their position, they feel it intensely.” 

A punishment so dreadful comes recommended by the strong- 
est of all arguments—success. The dread of it implies the 
necessity for its exercise, and establishes the wisdom of enforc- 
ing it. And in the total failure of one of the greatest of modern 
experiments—the Perth Penitentiary—will be seen the ruinous 
consequences of diluting the wholesome severity of a system 
which trusts to conscience as the main instrument of punish- 
ment and reformation. 

It speaks with a solemn effect, especially to the young; and 
if any scheme for the regeneration of fallen humanity can be 
successful, it must be one which takes care to prevent its good 
effects from being frittered away by the distractions of social 
activity, or the laborious bustle of useless (or useful) occupation. 
Shut out from the numberless things in life which distract atten- 
tion and divert the thoughts, the prisoner is left to revolve in the 
quiet monotony of his prison-life the same ideas which in honest 
days (if he ever knew them) sometimes followed him, and thus 





* Governor of House of Correction, Tothillficlds, Evidence, House of Lords. 
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permanence and effect are given to what had never been more 
than occasional meditations. 

The assertion that the Separate System is inconsistent with 
health, has been often made, and as often disproved. Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie declared, in his evidence before the House of 
Lords, that it was “as little unfavorable as any imprisonment, 
and less unfavorable than most.” He denies that it has the 
slightest tendency to promote insanity. If further evidence 
were needed, we would point to those elaborate statistical tables, 
in criminal returns, which give one so lively an idea of human 
patience. The chaplain of the Pentonville Prison, in his Report 
to the Commissioners, has a distinct section upon the question 
as to the effect of separate confinement on the mind. He states 
that out of 1000 prisoners under consideration, the greater part 
were to his knowledge considerably improved. Four hundred 
and two were totally unable to read with any understanding on 
a their admission; and there were only forty-eight who left in 

| that condition. One hundred and two were in the higher rules 
of arithmetic on entrance ; but there were 713 on leaving ; and 
the conclusion from these and similar data is, that the system 
has not any injurious effects upon the mind. 

In his recent report, one of the Inspectors of Prisons, states— 

“That the places of confinement in the southern and western 
districts are 80 in number, of which seven are conducted on the 
separate system. In the year from 29th September, 1844, to 
26th September, 1845, the daily average of prisoners in the 
whole 80 places was 4361. In the seven on the separate system 
it was 644 ;—37 prisoners were affected with insanity, in nine 
of whom the symptoms first showed themselves during ‘the 
period of their imprisonment; but of these nine not one occurred 
in the seven prisons on the separate-system.” 

Reference is made to a Report by Captain Kincaid, one of 
the Scotch Inspectors of Prisons, wherein he recommends a 
return to the plan of association in respect to prisoners of very 
tender years, and sentenced to long periods of confinement, such 
as constitute a large proportion of the juvenile prisoners sent to , 
the General Prison. A strong apprehension being felt, that how- 
ever beneficial the operation of the system might be, in the case 
of adult prisoners of both sexes, its strict enforcement could 
scarcely fail to have an injurious tendency in relation to a con- 
siderable number of the very voung prisoners, particularly males. 

The Lord Justice Clerk declares that he signs the Report 
‘“‘under a dissent from the opinion, that the separate-system is 
not beneficially applicable in its rigor to juvenile offenders, for 
whom I am of opinion that it is in an especial manner most 
appropriate and serviceable, being convinced that imprisonment, 
accompanied with any kind of companionship, whether in work, 
: or instruction, or exercise, will have no deterring effect on that 
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20 SCOTCH PRISONS. 


class, and be attended with all the bad results of contamination 
and evil influence. 

Mr. Clay, the chaplain of Preston jail, thus states his experi- 
ence in England :-— 

“1 cannot fully impress upon the Committee the value of a 
system of separate confinement till I show it in opposition to 
the ill effect of the former mode. I take, for instance, the com- 
mittal of boys about and under the age of 17—in the year 1840, 
I think it was. I traced those boys for two years and a half, 
and I found, that of those who had come in for the first time 
in that year, before that year and another year and a half had 
elapsed, they came in at the rate of 56 pei cent. Now, as I 
have told the Committee, during the two years and half we 
have been under the improved system, we have had altogether 
only three boys relapsed out of about 110.” 

It may be, that in carrying out the great scheme, some of 
the unhappy objects of the discipline may sink beneath it. These 
are the accidents to which we must look, in all general systems 
intended to regulate the masses of mankind. Perhaps some 
such instance has occurred; and the authorities, proceeding 
from a particular instance to general principles, have pushed 
their conclusions to principles more general. ‘Tested by such 
a rule, all systems, principles, and institutions would fail. We 
should in vain legislate, if our legislation must be adapted to 
the particular character of every unit. 





Art. IV.—SCOTCH PRISONS. 


In a country like ours, consisting of thirty-one independent 
sovereignties, each having exclusive control of its penal laws 
and institutions, it is not surprising that great diversity should 
exist in the administration of the respective governments. The 
scale of crime and punishment in adjoining States may be 
widely different. And in most of the States a great diversity 
in the treatment of criminals is seen even in adjoining counties. 
But why there should not be uniformity in countries under 
monarchical rule, not only in the laws and their administration, 
but also in the application of its sanctions, (including the con- 


struction and management of gaols and penitentiaries,) is not so 
readily understood. 
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When the Twelfth Report of the Inspectors of the Prisons of 
Scotland was published, some two or three years since, public 
attention was called to the statements it contained, many of 
which were thought to be irreconcilable with each other. For 
example, the report stated that the prisons of the country were 
“considered to be in a very satisfactory state,” while at 
the same time the pages which immediately follow, prove 
that they are exactly the reverse. The Prison at Ayr, 
for example, “ was dangerously overcrowded ; three, four, or 
five persons in every cell, the dimensions of which are not 
usually considered fit for a single prisoner.” It had, moreover, 
no chaplain, and 140 prisoners. The Prison of Dundee was in 
a similar condition in regard to accommodation. That of 
Falkirk “is a damp dilapidated place, incapable of improve- 
ment, and totally unfit to be used as a Prison; and yet its two 
miserable cells are sometimes required to accommodate seven 
males and three females.” The keeper of the Irvine Prison 
states, that “ he has only one pair of blankets, though the num- 
ber of prisoners sometimes amounts to seven at a time; and 
that the bed-ticks have not been washed, nor the straw within 
them changed, for the last five years.” In the Forfar Prison, 
sometimes nine prisoners “ are obliged to occupy an apartment 
ten feet three and a half inches long, by five feet ten and a half 
inches in breadth, with the door opening inwards, and in which 
there is only room for two beds.” And in the Prison even of 
Edinburgh, “there were only 127 out of 555 prisoners in con- 
finement, to whom the separate-system could not be applied, 
for want of room.” 

These items are not without use, as suggesting the points in 
which abuses are likely to occur; but our main object in citing 
them, is as a contrast to a picture of another Scotch prison, 
drawn by no inimical hand, but intended to exhibit another 
form of abuse, not less calculated to defeat the proper ends of 
penitentiary discipline. 


The prison at Perth is one of the most expensive model- 
prisons in the world. Though supported by large funds, and 
under the direction of men distinguished for their rank, their 
humanity, and their knowledge, it has failed to accomplish one 
single object of its institution; and the appalling fact has been 
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admitted by one of its Directors, that no less than stxTy-seveN 
per cent. Of the prisoners who endure its discipline are recom- 
mitted. The reason may be traced to a system at variance 
with the character of punishment, and which has been treated 
by Lord Denman thus, in speaking of juvenile offenders : 

“T greatly dread the effect of giving them benefits and privi- 
leges which they never could have hoped for, but from the 
commission of crimes. I own myself extremely jealous of the 
gratuitous instruction of the young felon in a trade, merely be- 
cause he is a felon, and of the displacement of the honest from 
employment, by his success in thus obtaining it. Perhaps this 
is the most important branch of criminal law; for the age in- 
quired of is that at which the habits are formed, and the path 
of life is chosen. I hold the only legitimate end of punishment 
to be, to deter from crime; but I think I perceive in some of 
the theories of benevolent men such a mode of administering 
the criminal law as to encourage instead of deterring.”— 
Appendiz to First Report, Lords, p. 3. 

hether or not this was intended to apply to the prison at 
Perth, it certainly hits off that great renovating shop for the 
enfeebled constitutions of exhausted criminals. The system 
there is a literal reduction to practice of the precept, that when 
a man strikes you upon the one cheek, you are to turn him the 
other also. The comforts of existence are liberally supplied by 
an injured community, to the ruffians who have wronged them. 
We take them from the streets—corrupted and corrupting— 
place them in the bath—cleanse them from outward pollution 
—clothe them in warm and comfortable garments—and locate 
them inan apartment, the possession of which they never antici- 
pated even in their dreams. It is well-lighted, ventilated, and 
warmed. They have employment given them to occupy atten- 
tion and pass the time. They are addressed in the language of 
kindness ; educated men interest themselves in their welfare. 
From a state of humiliation they are raised to a position of self- 
esteem. They have the privilege of converse with books. Food 
of a healthy kind—sufficient exercise—instruction in many use- 
ful branches of education, and in a trade. This is solitary im- 
prisonment at Perth! A cheerful gaiety is diffused over the 
severe brow of penal discipline. The suffering of the past is 
forgotten in the hilarious glow of present enjoyment. All goes 
merry as a marriage-bell! What have the best of us different 
from this, except the freedom—useless without leisure—to take 
a longer stroll than a comfortable airing-yard permits? What 
depressing contrasts these things create! Compare them with 
the living in the noisome garret, or still more noisome cellar of 
the honest poor, who have never qualified themselves by a life 
of crime for the service of skilful teachers during life, and who 
have not as good a funeral when life shall be no more ! 
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In reading the various reports of the inspectors, one loses 


patience at the extreme minuteness with which these gentlemen 


describe their anxiety to have everything clean and tidy. Ifa 
miserable spider has been left unmolested in a corner of a cell, 
or a bluebottle is found buzzing about the ears of a prisoner, 
these circumstances will be duly chronicled. The prisoners 
would be the most ungrateful of mankind if they did not con- 
sider themselves contented ; accordingly, the chaplains and the 
inspectors of the prisons duly record as a great fact, that John 
Thomson, or Michael O‘Grady, or Betty Mulligan, “ expressed 
themselves happy and satisfied ;” as if it was for their satisfac- 
tion they are kept in such comfortable quarters ! 


Our readers may perhaps look upon this picture as quite 
overdrawn, but if it supplies a motive to caution in the indul- 
gence of a morbid philanthropy in the treatment of public 
offenders, our purpose will be served. That there is danger of 
our falling into that extreme, might be easily shown, and the 
results are well expressed by a foreign reviewer of the Scotch 
reports. 


The object of punishment appears to be forgotten. We have 
proceeded from the cruelty of former days to all the liberalities 
of a well-meant, but foolish generosity. Experience has only 
illuminated the track we have passed; and nothing can more 
illustrate the failure which has overtaken our experiments both 
in England and here, than the aimlessness and contradictory 
character of measures for the future. There is no unity of pur- 
pose, no confidence in any one principle—no perseverance in a 
plan. Every year brings its vernal promise, and its autumnal 
disappointment. All is a chaos of inconsistencies—a medley of 
contradictions—a series of experiments, in which none is pur- 
sued far enough to give much prospect of success, although for 
the time, the prisoners are kept laboring away with much 
energy on the edifice of their own social and moral regenera- 
tion, and compelled to take it all down again when they have 
got it half erected. There is no simple and consistent code of 
regulations. This, with the eminent authorities that direct our 
institutions, must arise from that philosophical doubt consequent 
on enlargement of understanding; though the disgrace which 
has overtaken in Scotland the Separate System of Prison dis- 
cipline is attributable greatly to allowing the judgment to be 


dragged headlong by generous and amiable sensibilities which 
have no jurisdiction here.* 











* North British Review, November, 1848. 
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If we are not greatly mistaken, there are some among us, 
who are disposed to advocate such relaxations of discipline 
under the separate system, as would not only involve it in dis- 
credit, but ensure its speedy abrogation. A pigmy may sap 
what a giant cannot overturn. 





Art. V—OUR CRIMINAL LAW. 


With the general progress of society and especially with the 
advance of the institution of science and humanity, it would be 
strange indeed if no light had been shed upon the path of the 
legislator, judge, and gaoler, in respect to crimes and penalties, 
It is scarcely to be supposed that thirty years have brought 
such meliorating influences to those involuntary sufferers, the 
blind, the deaf, the mute, the idiot, and the insane, and that 
nothing can be suggested which justice and humanity will unite 
to approve for alleviating the miseries of wilful offenders, not 
to impair the efficiency of the discipline, but on the contrary to 
secure its wholesome severity. 

There is no State in the Union more interested in this topic 
than Pennsylvania. The same enlightened and humane feeling 
which prompted her to establish by law a uniform system of 
Prison Discipline, and one before untried in the United States, 
will induce her to make it as perfect as practicable. It was to be 
expected that, in the progress of the experiment, many defects 
would be discovered in the structure of prisons, and in their 
disciplinary regulations and internal economy; that changes 
would be suggested in the gradation of crimes and the appor- 
tionment of penalties—that judges would find it necessary to 
discriminate more carefully, and regard themselves as the depo- 
sitories of a discretionary power which to neglect, is to abuse 
—that the influence of the new system on mind and body would 
be closely watched, and its features modified to meet any ap- 
parent exigency, and last, though not least, that the penal code 
would be revised in due time, and its provisions adapted to the 
existing state of things. 
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It is to this point that the attention of the Legislature is spe- 
cially requested. With due regard to the independence of the 
different departments of the government, and without any re- 
flection upon our courts of justice or prison-officers, it is 
respectfully suggested, that it is within the special province of the 
Legislature to inquire into the operations of the laws, adjust 
their inequalities, supply deficiencies, and adapt their general 
bearing to the results of experience and the actual condition of 
society. 

The following points may be specified as deserving Legisla- 
tive investigation. 

J. Whether the principle of convict-separation which distin- 
guishes the Pennsylvania system, does not enable us to accom- 
plish the object of punishment, (if accomplished at all;) ina 
much shorter period than where association is permitted ¢ 

It must be for the interest of the State to make the process 
of punishment as rapid as possible. Convicts are very un- 
profitable laborers, and to keep them a day beyond the needful 
term of duress is neither just nor economical. If they can be 
restored to society as sharers of the common burden, the sooner 
it is done the better. It is believed that many convicts are 
sentenced to three, five, or seven years, the end of whose in- 
carceration would be far better answered by a much briefer 
confinement. 

It has been contended by some of the advocates of the sepa- 
rate principle, that the loss on the labor of convicts, in conse- 
quence of being restricted to trades which can be pursued 
single-handed and in a small apartment, would be fully made 
up in the great abridgment which is allowable of the term of 
their confinement, without lessening at all the efficiency or 
success of the discipline, but rather enlarging both. In the 
present state of our criminal code, however, no such abridg- 

ment is likely to be realized. 


I]. Whether a judicious modification of the penal code would 
not obviate in a great measure the necessity for frequent par- 
dons, by which the whole force of the law is relaxed and the 
wholesome effect of the discipline counteracted ? 

How far the unduly protracted severity of oursystem, or indeed 


any system of imprisonment, on individual cases of peculiar phy- 
VOL. Vil.—4. 
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sical condition or mental temperament may have been urged as a 
reason for the interposition of the pardoning power, we have no 
means of knowing, but it is quite clear that such a reason, if it 
is well founded, would be urged with great force ; and if, through 
neglect or other causes, the sufferer is denied such alleviations 
as are requisite in all prisons and are perfectly consistent with 
convict-separation, nothing but the exercise of executive 
clemency can prevent the occurrence of a grave and perhaps 
irreparable abuse of power. It is submitted to the Legislature 
that a judicious revision of the criminal code and a review of 
the results of its administration might disclose the true source of 
evils of this class and suggest an appropriate remedy. 

III. Whether our penal laws might not be so modified as to 
allow of conditional sentences—thus rendering the good conduct 
of the prisoner available to shorten the term of his duress ? 

The right of the State~ to deprive a citizen of liberty and 
subject him to penalsuffering, is not to be denied, butshould never 
be stretched beyond clear necessity. If an offender is in bondage 
to the law seven years, when two would as well or better 
have answered the ends of justice, it is clearly a case of op- 
pression, from which the community and the offender both 
suffer. And the question whether two, three, five, or seven years 
confinement is most likely to answer these ends, is not fully to 
be determined at the time sentence is past. It must depend not 
a little upon the development of results—and hence the period 
fixed by the sentence, should be the very shortest that the law 
allows unless there are some specific reasons for supposing that 
an extension of the time, in a grave case, is required. 

If the period of confinement is unduly abridged, or the severity 
of it relaxed, so that the ends of the sentence are not answered, 
it will put society to the risk of further depredations and to the 
trouble and expense ofa re-conviction, which arecertainly to be 
avoided if practicable. There is, however, some redress in such 
a case. But where the period of confinement is unduly length. 
ened the convict is unjustly treated, and the end of his sentence 
is defeated—he has no redress—is probably exasperated by a 
sense of injury and feels justified in taking the shortest methods of 
revenge. ‘There is no question that an error on the side of 
lenity, in the determination of sentences, is far less prolific of 
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evil and far more capable of correction than an error on the 
side of severity. 

Should it be practicable to introduce into our criminal code 
some conditional provisions by which the prisoner should have 
in his own hands, the power to abridge or prolong the period of 
his confinement, such as is commented on in our Journal for 
April, 1851, we might reap advantages from it, which would 
abundantly compensate for all the risks we should incur. At all 
events let the suggestion be weighed, for it is dictated by no 
private or momentary interest. : 


Art. VI—ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS. 


Our readers are not ignorant of the gratifying success which 
has attended recent efforts to mitigate the calamity of idiocy. 
In Europe, institutions for this purpose have been established 
many years. In the United States, they are more recent but 
not less successful. One has recently been opened between 
Albany and Troy, which is under Legislative patronage and 
supervision. 

We have been particularly impressed by the report of an in- 
stitution of this kind in England, in which the condition of the 
unhappy creatures before treatment, is strikingly contrasted with 
that to which they are raised. From this report we also learn 
something of the number of this class of sufferers, and the liberal 
things which are devised for their relief. The report to which 
we refer is for 1851. 


The institution, of which it gives so interesting an account, 
has been practically at work for two years, though it dates its 
commencement a year earlier, that period having been consumed 
in preparatory labors. The report speaks of the institution under 
the endearing name of a Famity, consisting of one hundred and 
ninety-five individuals—a family, whose members are made up 
of the saddest elements of physical existence—partakers of that 
one blood whereof God made the family of man—of it, yet 
hardly in it. These sons and daughters of sorrow labor not 
only under severe degrees of mental infirmity and privation, 
but under the superadded affliction, for the most part, of an 
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infirm or diseased constitution; the “majority of them are 
feeble, several imperfectly formed, some are partially para- 
lyzed, and many epileptic, all to a certain extent limited in 
the use of their bodily powers, with senses sluggish, imperfect 
speech, enfeebled use of their hands, and unsteady or ricketty 
walk.” Such are the materials, to the passing eye unpromising 
and dismal indeed, out of which the managers of this asylum 
hope to raise a home circle of not useless, not burdensome, not 
unintelligent, and of absolutely happy beings. There are those 
who are conversant with the sentimentalities of misery, who 
can descant upon it, and dwell amidst the poetry of it, who are 


“Tn love with wretchedness, 
But shun the wretched.” 


Evervbody who knows his own natural character, sees 
and deplores the root of this spurious pathos there, and he is 
therefore in a condition to estimate something of the toil, some- 
thing of the self-denial, something of the shrinking, something of 
the labor of love, that are exercised when the honvt and hand of 
benevolence come in actual contact with such poor outcasts. 
He can understand how many gleams of hope are extinguished 
by the caprice or sullenness, or absolute vacancy, which from 
time to time cast a black shadow of almost despair upon every 
effort; he knows what a demand upon the resources of the 
temper and the spirits is made by the tardy steps of even the 
most hopeful. ‘To such the report especially addresses itself, 
and by such it will be read with sentiments of gratitude and 
admiration :— ? 


1. First of all, to conceive of any change that has been 
effected, it is needful to know what was the state of the family 
originally. Amongst those placed under the care of the board 
from the commencement there have been :— 

Twenty-five unable to walk. 

One hundred and fourteen unable to feed or dress themselves 
or take care of their persons. 

Twenty epileptic. 

Twelve paralyzed. 

Sixty-eight dumb; and 

Twenty-five under nine years of age. 

All the family, of course, were the subjects of physical infir- 
mity and mental imbecility. ‘The rule with the board has been 
from the first, to deem no case ineligible, however bad in itself, 
and however burdensome to themselves, where there was the rea- 
sonable prospect of amendment. So helpless and so unpromising 
a family, perhaps was never before brought together. 


Physical training has of course had the first place ; which, as 
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advance is made, is succeeded by that which is mental and 
moral. First, bathing, shampooing, and gymnastic exercises ; 
then reading, writing, natural and Scripture history, singing, 
and drawing, and music; also gardening, carpentering, &c. 
The result has keen, as far as the limited time allowed for the 
experiment, absolutely good. Six have been taught to walk, 
and fourteen much improved who had a crippled use of their 
limbs. ‘Twenty-seven who were dumb, or made strange and 
unmeaning noises, are getting the use of articulate sounds and 
are beginning to speak. Forty-eight have been taught to feed 
and dress themselves, and to observe cleanly habits. ‘Twenty- 
three have been taught to read ; twenty-seven to write; eleven 
to cipher; sixteen to draw. Some are taught music; nearly 
all singing; nearly all are in the drilling or gymnastic classes. 
Ninety can attend with propriety on domestic, and about fifty 
can attend on public worship, and have pleasure in so doing. ’ 
There is order, there is the formation of good habits out of the 
revolting material of screaming, barking, moping, dirt, and 
destructiveness. In attaining this, several cases were placed 
under separate care, night and day, from hour to hour. ‘There 
is health: a family so infirm and frail may be well supposed to 
need the tenderest nursing that a warm heart can bestow upon 
it, and for lack of which, doubtless, hundreds and thousands 
have fallen away to hopeless dementation, and an early grave. 
For the first eighteen months during which the asylum was 
open, much painful service, as may be supposed, fell upon the 
infirmary. But subsequently the change has been so striking 
that there is not a single case of sickness in the whole establish- 
ment. ‘There is happiness; elements of buoyant happiness exist 
in the poor idiot. ‘The report says :— 


The poor idiot, if wisely and kindly treated, is mostly disposed 
to be happy. Providence tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
Every advance we make in the care and education of this class, 
has a sensible effect on their contentment and _ satisfaction. 
Care sits lightly on them; they are very open to kindness, and 
glad to return it; and even under privation they are often saved 
from distressing consciousness. Apart from the cases of posi- 
tive physical disease and suffering, there is not a family, far or 
near, more contented, more cheerful, more happy! And this is 
so evident, and at the same time so surprising to visitors, that 


they commonly retire, asking themselves, Can THIS BE AN IDIOT 
FAMILY 


What they want is a surptne adequate to the great emer- 
gency,—a naTionaL asylum. Private dwellings are found incon- 
venient, incapable of being converted into the required accom- 
modation. What is indispensable to success, is separation and 
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ns An eligible site, half an hour’s distance from 
London, has been secured; and a building fund has been opened, 
headed by the notice of a donation, by will, from Sir Charles 
Forbes, of 5007. It is proposed to raise a model institution, 
worthy of the object, and to provide, at first, for not less than. 
three hundred beds. 10,000/. are required before it can be com- 
menced. The autumnal election of beneficiaries of the charity 
was to take place on the 30th of October-last, for the purpose of 
choosing fifteen candidates. The number of applicants—their 
circumstances making up a history of human wretchedness of 
which it would be only needful to lift up a corner of the drapery 
that hides the woe of London from the wealth of London, to 
melt 10,000 hearts—amounts to onE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR ! 
a large proportion between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. 





Art. VII—ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


In 1835 a society was organized in Boston “for the purpose 
of inquiring into and removing the causes of pauperism and the 
discouragement of street-beggary, by obtaining and communi- 
cating information about applicants for charity and aiding them 
to obtain employment.” A friend has kindly sent us a report 
of last year’s proceedings, made in October last, which contains 
several items of sufficient general interest to entitle them to a 
place in our Journal. 

The grand results for the year, evince the necessity and ap- 
propriateness of the Society’s efforts, and are withal very credita- 
ble to the efficiency of its executive officers. The whole num- 
ber furnished with employment, during the year, was 3,137 ; 
viz.: 203 girls, who were fifteen years of age or under; 184 
boys, minors; and 2,750 men and women. Places in the city, 
1,377; in the country, 1,760. There have been 1,503 cases 
in charge of the reference office, during the past year, for 
employment, investigation, information, or charity, by each of 
whom was received a note, letter or reference-ticket; or they 
were brought by persons interested in them; all of which have 
received the proper attention due to them. Among these 1,503 
cases were a large number of much interest. Some who have 
applied for charity have been furnished with employment, by 
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which they have been enabled to take care of themselves. 
Runaway boys have been restored to their friends, or placed in 
good keeping. Some very destitute persons have been sent to 
their friends in other parts of the State or country, partly by 
the kindness of railroad superintendents, and partly through the 
assistance of gentlemen who have been interested in such.cases. 
One man was loaned a hand-cart, and is doing well; another 
was furnished with a wooden leg, who is not doing so well, but 
still continues at times his practice of begging. Numbers of 
unprotected females, strangers in the city, have reason to be 
thankful they were directed or sent here. 

On the subject of street begging the ground taken in the re- 
port may be learned from the following passage. 


In the book kept for the purpose of minuting some of the cases 
that pass through our hands, will be found recorded a number of 
cases of imposition detected or reported: those that have felt in- 
terested by the plausible stories told by these impostors have not 
only saved their money by referring them to our office, but have 
gained a beneficial experience of this class, which is much more 
numerous than is generally supposed. There is no safety in 
giving to street-beggars, or those that apply at thedoor. If one 
is interested in their statements, and convenience does not admit 
of making a thorough personal investigation before relieving, 
and it is not known where to send them to the proper source of 
relief, it would be better for him to send them away empty, or 
to give food, but never money. In nine cases out of ten, if relief 
is afforded without first obtaining a knowledge of the applicant, 
the donor will be deceived and imposed upon. The “travelling 
business” is on the increase, and is now the most in vogue; 
persons stating they wish to go here and there to their friends, 
and only need so much more to pay their passage. There is 
honest poverty ; there is much suffering in our city; and even 
some of these cases are honest, and worthy of attention and re- 
lief. Buta majority of them area mere pretence, a swindling 
operation ; or the applicants are amply able to pay their own 
fare to wherever their inclination or business calls them. Ex- 
perience in this business has fully demonstrated these facts. 
Soliciting aid to bury a child, or some member of a family, is 
another form of imposition much practised. The public cannot 
be too cautious in bestowing aid upon such applicants ; we have 
records of the grossest impositions of this kind. We would not 
wish to close the heart or the hand of any desirous of relieving 
the deserving poor, but would kindly proffer our advice and 
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assistance, if necessary, in promoting such a good work. In 
view, however, of the want of all system in relieving the desti- 
tute,—in these days, when the importunate and bold professional 
beggar reaps a harvest, while virtuous, honest poverty dares 
hardly to show its head, and goes unnoticed and unrelieved, we 
would say to all, “ Beware of imposition.” 


There are some curious facts on the subject of immigration. 
The number registered at the Custom House in New York in 
1840-41 was 54,741; in Boston, 3,237. In 1845-6, in New 
York, 91,118; in Boston, 8,550. In 1850,in New York, 
212,796; in Boston, 30,075. 

The following table shows that while the paupers of the city, 
—“jts own poor,”—have decreased 37 per cent., the imported 
pauperism has increased about 150 per cent! 


PAUPERISM IN BOSTON, AND ITS COST. 
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The proportion of native and foreign pauperism appears still 
more strikingly in the Dispensary Report, from which we learn 
that the whole number of cases attended by the Physicians of 
the Dispensary during the year was 4,055, of which 64 were 
Bostonians, 2,277 were Irish, and 949 were the children of Irish 
parents. ‘There is also a very notable increase of committals 
to the Gaol and House of Correction, as will appear from the 
following tables :— 
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JAIL. 
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House of Correction. 
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Natives of other Counties. 
Total amount of the Ex- 








1842 ..| 1872 | 1547 | 325 | 1653 | 219 124 | no re- $3,667 67 
turn. 
1845 ..{| 2156 | 1682 | 474 | 18382 | 324 831 | no re-| no return. 


turn. 
1850 . . | 5006 | 4372 634 | 4132 874 | 1172 | 3191 $10,598 86 



































HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 








DATE. 


Whole number of Prison- 
ers during the year. 
Whole number of Males. 
Whole number of Females. 
Whole number of Adults. 
Whole number of Minors. 





Addicted to Intemperance. 
Natives of other Countries 





1842.- 668 362 306 585 83 400 361 


1845.. 680 460 220 612 68 408 329 








1850..| 1085 711 374 802 203 814 680 


























«“ After adding to all this,” says the report, “ the expenses of 
the various courts by which the prisoners enumerated have 
been tried, some little idea can be formed of the cost of crime 
in dollars and cents to the city of Boston. Setting aside the 
great increase of expense within the past five years, no one can 
look at the vast increase of crime, especially among minors, 
during the same period, without the most fearful apprehensions 
as to the future ; and well may we inquire, Where is the end to 
be? ‘The whole commitments to Jail in the past year have in- 
creased over those of the year 1845, about one hundred and 
VOL. VIl.—9S 
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thirty-two per cent.; and to the House of Correction, about 
sixty per cent. The commitments of minors to the Jail have 
increased, for the same time, one hundred and seventy per cent.; 
and to the House of Correction, two hundred per cent. 

“Immigration, Pauperism, and Crime come together. The 
statistics of immigration are enlarged; and, as a consequence 
of their increase, our pauper and criminal statistics are also 
increased. 

« By the census of 1850, it will be seen, that from 1845, (or in 
five years) there has been an actual diminution in the American 
population of the city of Boston of 1,755 persons. In the same 
time, there has been an increase of 26,177 in their foreign popu- 
lation. 

“If figures prove any thing, then these statistics, drawn from 
official sources, prove that the greater part of our pauperism 
and crime is not of natural growth here. It is not, with us, 
owing to a falling-off in business, a pressure of the money- 
market, or a failure of the crops. No. It is imported, ready 
made to our hands; and on it is paid a higher rate of duty than 
on all other importations. But, instead of using their best ener- 
gies to remedy this state of things, the community are indirectly, 
if not directly, fostering them. And how? it may be asked. 
By holding out inducements or encouragement for thousands to 
remain, who, if they wish to better their condition should leave 
this city;—by providing men and women with partial work, and 
allowing them to depend upon charity for the rest of their support, 
instead of advising, and even if necessary assisting them, to go 
where their labor would be in demand, and would afford them an 
independent subsistence, if not something more ;—by the lack of 
all system in the distribution of charity ;—by the out-door relief 
afforded, of which the opinion in this country, England, and 
France, is that it is calculated to increase pauperism; and 
whatever tends to increase pauperism increases crime: they 
are, indeed, indissolubly connected.”’ 

We have it in our hearts to treat the subject of pauperism in 
connection with street-begging, truancy, &c., more at large than 
our limits allow, for we are pursuaded that philanthropy is both 
sinned against and sinning in all these matters. 
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PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 35 


There is no mystery in the increase of crime in our country, 
When we consider how large an infusion of the foreign element 
every year brings into our population; the extreme increase 
which is given to traffic in ardent spirit, and the multiplied 
temptations to use it; the facilities of escaping detection, the 
examples of stupendous fraud and corruption in high life, which 
are neither punished nor even prosecuted ; the large exercise of 
executive clemency, and the widely prevailing disposition to 
regard crime as a misfortune, for which the perpetrator is to 
be pitied, (if not petted,) rather than as an exhibition of depravity, 
for which he justly suffers: when these things are considered, 
we may rather wonder at the degree in which offences are 
repressed, and that so large a measure of public peace and 
order is secured. 

We had the opportunity lately, by the kindness of an officer 
of the court, to look over a presentment or report of the Grand 
Jury of Suffolk County, (Mass.,) which as our readers know is 
all but the same with the city of Boston. It was made to the 
Municipal Court of that city, and embraces a period of six 
months. 

During that period, 790 cases were presented for inquiry, 
and in 677 of them true bills were found. Of the 790 cases, 
523 were foreigners, and 167 minors, leaving only 100, or 
about one-eighth of the number adult natives ! 

Of the crimes, 220 were larcenies ; 86 assaults and batteries; 
364 noisy and disorderly houses, and violations of license and 
sundry other laws of the same class; 29 keeping brothels, and 
25 for breaking and entering buildings. In support of these 
various charges, 2,384 different witnesses were examined by 
the Grand Jury. 

In avery elaborate survey of the moral condition of the 
community, the jury advert to second-hand clothes-dealers, 
junk shops, and pawn brokers’ offices, as among the most pro- 
lific sources of crime, but they do not suggest any specific 
measure to suppress or regulate them. 

The vast preponderance of foreigners in the criminal com- 
munity is dwelt upon, and perhaps some little natural pride is 
gratified by the contrast, but after all there is no great satisfac- 
tion in this view. Wherever they originate, such people are 
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now, or soon will be, incorporated into the body politic of the 
United States. They are quite as likely to pick the pocket, 
fire the dwelling, or take the life of an American as of a for- 
eigner. They and their children add as much to the pauper 
burden of the town or State, as if they were native Americans ; 
and though we may hope, that the influence of our free institu- 
tions, the ease with which an honest living may be obtained, 
and the conscious improvement of their social condition, will 
combine to work a favorable change in their character, yet 
we must remember, that when sound and corrupt bodies come 
in contact, the odds are all against the former. 

If we would avoid the worst consequences of an influx of 
ignorant, degraded and vicious foreigners, we must ensure their 
immediate dispersion. Our true policy is to encourage and 
facilitate, in every possible way, their immediate passage tothe 
agricultural districts of the country, where labour is in demand, 
and a fair remuneration in food, if not in money, is very sure. 
By this distribution of its particles, a fusion of the foreign ele- 
ment into the general habits of American society is secured, 
but it will never occur, if they remain in a mass in the port 
where they land. 

We have noticed loud complaints in some papers, (chiefly 
those under foreign influence,) that families, (especially from 
Ireland,) arriving in this country, and without sufficient means 
to support themselves are separated,—the children being sent to 
farmers and mechanics in rural districts, and indentured to 
service. It is undoubtedly true, that many emigrant families, 
whose habits or necessities make them the objects of public 
charity, are disposed of by the public authorities as our own 
pauper families are; and if their children can be placed in the 
households of respectable farmers in the country, where they 
can be schooled and trained, as all children in such a country 
as ours may and must be, they ought to esteem it one of the 
blessings which they secure by their change of home. 

The general impression that America is a free country ; that 
all the people in America live comfortably, as a matter of 
course; that it is a common thing to have three meals a day ; 
and that meat and bread are within the reach even of a poor 
man, if he is willing to work for them, is doubtless expanded 
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by many persons, who propose to try their fortunes here; so 
that they come to think of a free country asa lawless one ; of a 
comfortable life as a lazy one, and of meat and wheat as grow- 
ing right up to one’s mouth all ready to be swallowed, as some 
creatures are said to swallow flies that have collected within 
their jaws, while they were sunning themselves. 

The sooner these fancies are dispelled, the better for them 
and for us; and hence the very best thing that can be done for 
a poor emigrant family arriving at Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia, and unable to provide for their own wants, is, to 
secure them cheap, but comfortable and immediate transporta- 
tion from the place of landing to some section of the country 
where their muscular energies can be at once fully tasked, and 
their industry fairly recompensed. It is, we are aware, a volun- 
tary thing with sucha family, whether they will go or not, just as 
it is a voluntary thing whether they will work or starve; but it 
is the duty of the public authorities to insist upon the Bible 
maxim: “Ifany man,” (who is able,) “will not work, neither shall 
he eat;” and places are, or should be provided in every city, 
where large numbers of emigrants arrive, at which every able 
bodied man and woman who seeks or needs public charity, 
may be comfortably fed, clothed and lodged in return for daily 
labour, and with the privilege of receiving in money, whatever 
they may earn beyond their support. Our legislatures have 
conferred all needful authority upon the municipal government 
of every such place, to check the accumulation of poverty and 
crime from this source; and if it is suffered to lie inoperative they 
deserve to suffer,—and surely will, sooner or later, suffer—the 
terrible consequences of their neglect. 

Our doctrine then is, treat all poor emigrants kindly, and let 
them enjoy the social, civil and religious privileges which our 
country affords. But when they throw themselves, or in the 
providence of God, are cast upon the public for a supply of 
their w ants, the public have some voice in the method of dis- 
pensing its charity. They are not only justified, but in duty 
bound to determine how the desired aid can be bestowed with 
the greatest advantage to the beneficiary and to the public. 
And when they provide places for the children in the country, 
where their prospective services can be made available to their 
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present support, and their highest moral welfare at the same 
time secured, they do the best thing that is practicable for all 
concerned. And a like good service they do, when they put 
the parents and elder children to suitable labour for their own 
subsistence, or when they push them out far from the crowded, 
unwholesome and corrupt courts and alleys of the city, into the 
free pure air of the country; and instead of the occasional jobs, 
and the temptations and corruptions of idle intervals, give them 
steady, healthful and well remunerated employment on the farm, 
in the woods, or upon the canal or rail road. 

We had no thought of pursuing this topic so far, when it in- 
cidentally came up in noticing the Grand Jury’s report upon it; 
but it is worthy of this and much more and better consideration, 
and we shall make it a point to refer to some other subjects 
of the same document in our next number. 





Curresponience, 
To the Editor or Editors of the Prison Journal. 


Noticing in the fourth number of volume one of “ Quarterly 
Summary, of the transactions of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia,” a paper on the effects of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem of Prison Discipline, by a member of the faculty, I am in- 
duced to express the hope that you will expose the ez-parte 
character of its facts, and the fallacy of its arguments. 

It is to be regretted, that so many form their opinion of the 
system from the reading or hearing of such a paper, without 
any farther examination. Ought not the other side of the case 
to be exhibited, through the same medium, as well as in your 
Journal ? 

A Be.iever in THE Great Superiority OF THE SYSTEM OF 
SEPARATION. 
* 


We thank our correspondent for manifesting so much in- 
terest for our Journal and its objects, but we do not think it 
worth while to pursue the course he suggests: 

Not long since, a brief exposition *of the results of the system 





* “ An inquiry into the alleged tendency of the separation of convicts one from 
the other to produce disease and derangement,” pp 160.—E. C. & J. Broptx. 
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PUBLIC CHARITIES. 39 


which the medical paper disapproves was published in Philadel- 
phia, in which the best and most conclusive medical evidence 
was adduced, to show that every position of any importance, 
taken in the paper to which our correspondent alludes, is un- 
tenable. It is idle to accumulate testimony, while that which 
has already been adduced is abundant and uncontradicted. 
When that testimony is impeached or invalidated, or the con- 
clusions drawn from it are shown to be unwarranted, it will be 
time enough to resume the inquiry. 





PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


The following passage is from “an address to the graduating 
class of South Carolina college at commencement, the first day 
of December, 1851, by Professor Lieber.” 


If our age had produced nothing but the Ragged School, the 
Savings Bank, and the Wash-house for the poor, I should feel 
warranted in saying that the throb of charity is not unknown 
to its heart. I told you that I lately beheld the remains of 
Nineveh’s grandeur. In the same city, whither the emblems 
of Assyrian sway have travelled—a symbolic indication of the 
direction which the course of history itself has taken, from 
Asia through the south of Europe, to the northern nations—in 
the same city where the wonder of our age was erecied, the 
greatest monument of peace and good will, there too I have 
repeatedly visited the Ragged School, and those rescue schools 
for young abandoned thieves, and offending girls, far more 
difficult to reclaim than thieves; and I believe that man was 
never engaged in a more Christian and holy cause. If we 
justly observe that Christianity has produced by far the vastest 
changes in society, government, national intercouse, commerce 
and literature, simply because it changed the inner man, and, 
therefore, humanity itself; we ought to add: And it has been 
able to produce the Ragged School. Kings and governments 
have in all ages occupied themselves, at times, with high em- 
prizes; but it was left to our day to hear monarchs mention in 
their pithy throne speeches, addressed to assembled parliaments, 
the Primer, the Penitentiary, and the Potatoe,—the poorest 


food for the poorest people. These are signs that stand for 
multitudes of things. 
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NOTICES. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


THE BOX AND THE BRUSHES; OR, WHO KNOWS WHAT HE 
MAY COME TO YET? 


We had been to the bullion office of the Bank of England to ex- 
amine some packages of coin and brilliants that had just arrived, 
and were slowly crossing the area in front of the Royal Exchange, no- 
ticing as we walked the innumerable and ever varying countenances of the 
crowd which streams along from Cheapside through Cornhill and Lombard 
Street, when just as we stepped upon the pavement which forms the noble 
esplanade, our attention was drawn to a group of persons standing by the 
railings directly under the Duke of Wellington’s statue. It was some 
minutes ere we could discover the object that interested them ; it was not the 
heroic figure of the old warrior, nor the noble war horse he bestrode, neither 
was it the magnificent portico of the Exchange: pillars, frieze, and inscrip- 
tions, were all lost upon them; they were looking down rather than up; they 
seemed very intent, however, upon something, and we hastened to join them. 
It is not every thing that arrests the busy Londoners at the hour of half-past 
ten in the morning, especially in that centre of commercial life. A few steps 
brought us round to the front of his grace, and there, directly under the 
very countenance of the “ great captain,” knelt a little lad, whose cap and 
red blouse, as well as the badge on his breast, told us ata glance that he 
belonged toa new order recently instituted by the philanthropists of London, 
the members of which are drawn from the hovels and dens of humanity, but 
who are destined to become shining, if not illustrious characters in their day 
and generation. We allude to the “polishing brigade,” alias the “ Shoe-black 
Society,” whose ranks are to be filled from time to time by the most promis- 
ing and trustworthy pupils of the Ragged Schools of the metropolis. Our 
little friend was quite up to his business. In front of him lay a small box, 
about fourteen inches by ten, which was surmounted by a block of wood, say 
four inches high, and shaped something like the sole of a shoe or boot; in 
this instance a human foot, belonging to a most benevolent-looking young 
gentleman, was placed upon it, the trouser turned up at the bottom, and 
“blackie” was polishing away in good earnest; at his left stood the jar of 
liquid, which with the box and brushes, formed his only stock-in-trade. 
The first boot was soon finished, and the trouser replaced; the other was 
then lifted, the dust whisked away, the blacking applied, and then brush, 
brush. In a few minutes the process was complete, and the gentleman, 
well pleased with his improved appearance, after satisfying the artist, 
was lost in the thronging tide of life that was eddying to and fro in this 
great thoroughfare. The boy replaced his tools of trade, carefully closed 
his jar, eyed keenly the copper coin he had received, and then stood up to 
look for another customer. We looked at his box; it bore the inscription on 
each side, “For One Penny.” We read his badge, “ Ragged School Shoe- 
black Society.” We viewed his shrewd, yet open and intelligent counte- 
nance, as gently yet firmly he put the crowd of youngsters who had gathered 
too close upon him, back a little ; a moment, and a promise of another customer 
presented itself; he moved up; quick as thought his hand was to his cap, 
“Want boots cleaned, sir 2” but the party moved on, the little shoe black 
came back to his stand, drew his box and tools to his side, and really looked 
for the moment as if he felt the dignity of honest toil. 























































NOTICES. 41 


There was nothing in his whole appearance to which you could object ; 
his face had a glow of health upon it, joined to a modest self-respect, which 
we greatly admired; and as he leaned in his coarse but conspicuous uniform at 
the base of the Wellington monument, we thought with great interest of his 
probable fate in this wonderful metropolis of the industrial world. We were 
not alone in these thoughts. An elderly woman, evidently of the working 
classes, had like ourselves been watching the lad at his work, and now it was 
finished, and she could look upon his face, her mother’s heart rejoiced over 
the young candidate for labor, and less restrained or more enthusiastic than 
we, she was loud in his praises. “If he isa good boy,” said she, *he’l] be Lord 
Mayor of London yet—ay, that he will,” she repeated; and, turning to us 
as we looked on approvingly, said, “* He is a good boy, and if all goes on 
well, who knows what he may be?” “ Very true,” we replied. “ We like his 
appearance much; indeed his whole manner is prepossessing.” ‘This was 
said in a low tone, and we were not near enough for the object of our enco- 
miumsto hear us. Suddenly our aged companion said to us, “I'll speak to 
hig; who knows but a word from an old woman may be hearkened to? 
Boys will sometimes take kindly what we say, when they will not listen to 
men.” She started forward, spoke to the lad, patting him on the shoulder 
kindly and encouragingly, all of which he acknowledged by nodding acqui- 
escence, still, however, keeping an eye to business. She then returned to 
us, and again repeating that **he was a good boy, and she was sure he 
would prosper, and perhaps be yet Lord Mayor of London,” went off breath- 
ing good.wishes and blessings upon his head. 

The boy was now alone. We stepped up to him and asked to what school 
he belonged. He said “ Ratcliffe Highway.” How long had the boys been 
allowed to come intothe city? About a fortnight. Had hea father! Yes, 
but he was very old and decrepid; and his mother too—she was quite help- 
less. He had been selected from the “ Beer Street” Ragged Schvol for his 
good conduct, and was earning his living and something more in this novel 
branch of industry. He said Lord Ashley and some other gentlemen had 
got the Lord Mayor’s leave for them to work in the city, and he hoped they 
should do well. 

We hoped so too. We told him that we knew all about the Society ; had 
been present when it was commenced, and were sure neither his Lordship, 
nor the gentlemen of the Committee, would lose sight of those lads who were 
persevering and honest good boys. We begged him to think of that, and to 
think also that God was his friend for certain, and then, as our time and his 
was precious, we presented him with some little gratuity for himself, and has- 
tened on our way, greatly pleased with this little incident ; and still thinking 
of the old lady’s words, we said half aloud as we turned, at the corner of the 
Mansion House, to have a last look at our young friend of the “box and 
the brushes,” who knows but the germ of another “ Whittington” is to 
be found in the mind of that poor Ragged School boy? Atall events there 
is heart in him, and hope for him, and whoever it was that raised this lad 
from poverty and ruin, and set him fairly on his feet in this struggling world, 
“he hath done a good work ;” he shall not lose his reward. We would rather 
be among the number of those who are excavating these living stones from 
the quarry of degraded humanity, than be entitled to sit down at the turtle 
and champagne feasts of “ City dignitaries.” Rather be one, £ 


é Gathering from” the “world’s wide forest,” “as a flow’ret from the soil, 
The nobility of labor—the long pedigree of toil.” 


As the following stanzas are very much in keeping with the preceding 


article, and withal convey a very philanthropic and philosophical sentiment 
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in easily-remembered rhyme, we hope they will not be regarded as ani im- 
pertinent appendix. 


CLEANING OFF THE DIRT. 


I was born and brought up in the midst of the dirt, 

With nothing for stockings, and rags for a shirt. 

I'd never a father, and as for my mother, 

She never was sober from one day to t’ other. , 


My “lullaby baby” was swearing and din; 
My earliest sweet-meat a mouthful of gin. 
As soon as I’m able to move on my feet, 

To pick up a living, I’m turned on the street. 


I’m hungry, and often in want of a meal: 

So, of course, I must work, or beg, borrow, or steal, ° 
But work there’s no getting,—for none will employ 

A shoeless and parentless vagabond boy. 


I meet with companions,—and there’s one they call “ Bob,” 
Who good-naturedly offers to give me a job. 

Says he—“ There’s the pawnbroker’s over the way ; 

Take the coat from outside !—There’ll be nothing to pay.” 


I do as he bids me. He tells me with joy, 
He’s glad to have found such a promising boy. 
And as without money I buy things so well, 
He thinks I shall make a good hand at a sell. 


So he takes me at once to a kind-hearted gent, 
With a beard rather black, and a nose very bent, 
Who gives me a shilling, and calls me * good lad !’’ 
And asks if there ain’t any more to be had. 


The game it goes on, every day after day ; 

But more gets the trouble and less gets the pay : 
That it comes very soon as a pleasant relief, 

To be cag’d for three months as a juvenile thief. 


When turn’d out of prison—the season is cold— 

Of “a school for the Outcast” by some one I’m told. 
- [ think that I'll go there ;—if nothing I gain, 

At least I’m kept out of the wind and the rain. 


At first when I go there I’m ready to laugh; 

I turn off the gas and the teachers I chaff; 

But as nothing their temper appears to provoke, 
I very soon find there’s an end to that joke. 


_ They ask if I'll work; I answer—* Of course ; 
~ If Pm fed like a Christian, I’ll work like a horse.” 
So they start me in life in the polishing trade, 
By which, ever since, a good living I’ve made. 


And often my memory carries me back, 

Comparing myself to the shoe that I black ; 
I think how the dirt might have stuck to me still, 
For want of a little hard work and good will. 





Seis 





So, honour to those who are on the alert 

To raise up poor fellows, like us, from the dirt, 

And cause all the rubbings through which we have past 
To end, like this boot, in a polish at last. 


There is nothing so black, but if pains we bestow, 
With something like sunshine will speedily glow ; 
And though deep in the mud, if exertion we use, 
We may walk, very soon, in respectable shoes. 


* 


The Aberdeen (Scotch) Journal of July 23,1851, contains some very 
useful and instructive statements which we commend to the careful con- 
sideration of the readers of our Journal, and especially to such as are dis- 


posed to overlook the influence of preventive agencies in the reduction of 
crime, 


Prison Sratistics—EFrriciENcy OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, ETC.—It has 
been remarked, with a good deal of truth, that statistics may be brought to 
the support of almost any opinion or set of opinions. This, however arises 
from partial views being taken of particular results; for when due allowance 
is made for disturbing causes, the evidence of figures is, (next to. that of 
one’s own senses and actual facts,) the surest index to the soundness or 
unsoundness of any particular theory. Thus, for example, many estimable 
persons who entertain a profound reverence for the genius of arithmetic, 
taking up the returns of our County Police, prove to their own abundant 
satisfaction, that crime has, within the last half century. or it may be for a 
shorter period, enormously increased. ‘They see in 1850 perhaps 20 con- 
victions for one in 1800—and therefore, say they, crime must be twenty-fold 
increased. ‘hose, however, who penetrate beneath the surface, will admit 
the increase of the convictions without feeling at all shut up to the conclu- 
sion that there is any absolute increase of crime whatever. We have before 
us a graphic picture of the state of this county at and previous to the esta- 
blishment of the useful Rural Constabulary Force in 1840, sketched by the 
Commissioners of Supply, to prove the necessity for the “application of some 
effectual check” to crime and vagrancy in the county. They say—‘ Every 
part of the county suffers more or less from vagrants; but the more remote 
districts suffer most severely from the visitations of gangs of four, ten, or 
fifteen masterful beggars, who establish themselves for days or even weeks 
together in a place, and levy contributions from all around ; and if not sup- 
plied with what they want, help themselves without scruple—and are withal 
so formidable that the tenantry are afraid to meddle with them, and rather 
submit to the evil than incur their vengeance by complaining to the magis- 
trates.” Every one of the assaults, breaches of the peace, thefts, etc., which 
“masterful beggars” or others, now commit, results, with scarcely an exception, 
in conviction ; whereas, formerly, this class was probably ten times more nume- 
rous, and the crime fifty-fold greater than now, with many fewer convictions. 
The key to this apparent contradiction is, that an efficient police force now 
exerts a paramount influence over rogues, who formerly plundered with 
impunity honest people who feared them. 

The following figures show forcibly the increased efficiency of the Rural 
Police Force, comparing the first yeir with the eleventh year ofits exis- 
tence. The number of vagrants apprehended in 1840-41 was 2,459, yet the 
convictions obtained amounted to only 113. After ten years’ experience, 
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44 NOTICES. 


we find the apprehensions of vagrants reduced to 843, while the convictions 
have increased to 242. Thus, there are more “convictions,” but fewer 
“masterful beggars.” In the days of our forefathers, the “liberty of the 
subject amounted to “licentiousness,’’ compared with what is enjoyed now, 
when every blow given in a drunken brawl ieads to conviction for assault. 
Let us next see what effect education, or rather the want of education, 
has as a crime-producing cause. In the eight years from 1843 to 1850 in- 
clusive, the number of persons confined in the Aberdeen prisons, who 


Could not read was, - - - “ 1,236 
Could read with difficulty, ~ - - 3,218 
Could read well, - - - : 1,914 
Could write none, - - - - 2,158 
Could write with difficulty, : - - 2,702 
Could write well, - - - - 515 
Superior education, - : - - 5d 


Thus, while the number of prisoners who could read none or with diffi- 
culty was 4,454, the number who could read well was 1914; and only 515 
prisoners could write well, compared with 4,860 who could write none or 
with difficulty. The number who had a superior education was only 55. 
It is hence quite clear that, while education alone does not always keep an 
individual out of prison, yet the classes without education are manifold more 
criminally disposed. 

The above figures, we should mention, as well as those which follow, are 
compiled from the returns of the Governor of the Aberdeen prisons and the 
Superintendent of the Rural Constabulary Force, and are, therefore, quite 
reliable. We have already alluded to the deceptiveness of figures when 
partially looked at; but we believe it will be generally admitted that the — 
fair and rational method of dealing with the evidence of statistics is, to com- 
pare one year or series of years, with another year or series of years, in 
which the means of detection and other circumstances were, as nearly as 
possible, equal, and to draw a conclusion accordingly. Taking this view, 
the following statistics show incontestably that Industrial Schools are pro- 
ducing a decided effect in abating crime. Tbe figures have been partly 
employed for the same purpose in various ways before; but those now sub- 
mitted come down to a later period, are more complete, and are presented 
in a somewhat different form. The following table shows the number of 
persons committed to the prison of Aberdeen, with their ages, during the 
nine years from 1843-51, ending June 30 each year :-— 


Year. Agel2andunder. 13andunder17. 17 to20. 20 and above. 


1843 42 135 116 477 
1844 57 147 123 454 
1845 49 145 162 459 
1846 43 139 124 424 
1847 19 128 139 390 
18 and 20. 2land above. 
1848 19 166 134 493 
1849 18 115 119 532 
1850 12 113 112 670 
1851 ll 87 102 524 


The IThdustrial School system came into full operation in May, 1845. 
Let us, therefore, contrast the three years preceding 30th June of that year, 
with an equal period ending the same date this year :— 
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NOTICES. 45 
Prisoners 12 and under. Prisoners 12 and under. 
1843 42 1849 18 
1844 57 1850 12 
1845 49 1851 11 
Yearly average 493 | 133 


Thus, the average of criminals under 12 for the last three years, as com- 
pared with that of 1843-44-45, is little more than a fourth! For each of the 
last two years, it is considerably under that figure. But if the schools have 
an influence in preventing crime, it must now tell, after six years’ full 
operation, on the class above 12 years of age. Accordingly, the following 
is the contrast, for the like period as above, of prisoners committed at the age 
of from 12 to 17 or 18:— 


13 to 17 13 to18 
1843 135 1849 115 
1844 147 1850 123 
1845 145 1851 87 
Yearly average, 1423 1083 


A year more is included in the last column; yet the result is marked. 
Thus, the class beyond children in point of age, yields considerably fewer 
criminals now than before—a fact which surely proves that some check, what- 
ever it be, is operating at the sources of crime. Can we doubt what that 
influence is ? 

But if the young are getting better, the following figures show that the 
old are getting worse. Coming to prisoners above 20, and taking the 
same triennial periods, the results are :— 








Above 20 Above 21. 
1843 A7T7 1849 532 
1844 454 1850 670 
1845 459 1851 . §24 
Yearly average, 4633 D793 


There isa decrease of crime, on the whole, this year, as compared with 
last and several former years; but does not the above table forcibly show 
that the proportion of adult criminals, or at least of committals, above 20 
years of age, is actually increasing, while that of juvenile criminals is de- 
creasing? This fact is clearly demonstrated (inferentially) by the following 
table—the last with which we shall, at present, trouble the reader—com- 
paring the year 1843 with that of 1850, in the increase of committals for the 
first time and above :— 


NUMBER OF TIMES COMMITTED. 


7th, 8th, 9th, 11th and 
1843. Ist. 2nd. 2rd. 4th. 5th. 6th, and 10th upwards. ‘Total. 











Malee—305 93 44 35 15 18 1 4 520 
Pom. 1% Sh 90 (1k 8? 17 3 939 
1943, hs See eh a “ 

Total 430 127 74 46 20 20 98 7 752 
1850. 

Total 492 140 81 52 43 33 67 3A 943 
Males—382 89 43 2 18 18 39 10 

Fem. —110 27 
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We have placed the totals of 1850, derived from adding the two under 
lines, above instead of below these, in order to bring them into juxtaposition 
with those of 1843. The results are very marked, especially in committals 
for five times and upwards, and prove that neither prison discipline nor any 
other influence deters those who have commenced a career of crime ; while 
the former results indubitably prove that an effective force is operating in 
preventing the young from entering on such a career. It is, therefore, an 
eminently wise arrangement to seek “prevention” before “cure,” and to 
direct benevolent energies specially on the young. If the gratifying results, 
so conspicuously and unanswerably demonstrated by the above statistics, 
shall have the effect of inducing a continued and increasing measure of 
support to be given to our admirable Industrial School system, we shall 
consider that our labor in arranging them has been amply repaid. 


THE WORLD’S OUTCASTS AT THE WORLD’S EXHIBITION. 


Among all the marvellous productions of nature and art which filled the 
Crystal Palace there were some specimens of human misery and degrada- 
tion which were not without interest to the philanthropic observer, and so 
unique and extraordinary were the circumstances under which they were 
introduced, that we feel as if the admiration of our readers at the narrative 
will not allow them to question the appropriateness of the extract to the 
pages of our Journal. If there is any grateful reward to those who labor for 
the elevation of the degraded, or for the improvement of the vicious and 
neglected, it is in witnessing their appreciation of our efforts, and of the 
sources of innocent enjoyment which we have been the means of opening 
to them. It would be well if more of our sympathies were bestowed upon 
those who though rapidly approaching have not yet reached the convict’s _ 


doom, and who, though blame-worthy, are often the least offending of the 
guilty parties. ; 


About a month after the opening of the Crystal Palace, the following sug- 
gestion was made by a devoted friend of the Ragged School movement :— 
“The Great Exhibition is now the subject of conversation among all classes, 
and thousands daily crowd to see its wonders. The children in our ragged 
schools cannot pay togo. But is it not possible, should a day be set apart for 
them to see it, that among the many who would gather there, there might be 
some minds which would be greatly benefited by the visit? It might be, 
in some cases, as putting a match to the tinder, and in future days such 
would date their success and prosperity to the ambition which fired their 
spirits in the Crystal Palace ?” 

Similar suggestions were afterwards received from other friends and 
teachers of the ragged flocks, and, for a time, some fondly hoped that if 
application was made to the Commissioners, they might relax their rules 
for once, and allow the ragged regiments to go in “scot free.” Applica- 
tion was made accordingly, and great disappointment felt when the pro- 
position was negatived. The Shoe-Blacks went in a body, paid for their 
admission, and were highly gratified; but to defray the expenses of even 
the most deserving from so many schools, seemed all but hopeless. At 
length Lord Ashley, the noble Chairman of the Union, suggested that 
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asmall fund should be raised, sufficient to reward about five hundred of 
the most exemplary pupils, who should be selected from the schools 
according to merif; and in proportion to the average numbers. ‘The pro- 
posal was announced by an advertisement in the London Times, and in a 
few days an amount was received sufficient to send six hundred and fifty 
scholars and eighty-two teachers! . The latter, of course, accompanied the chil- 
dren in order to insure propriety of conduct. It is not often that inconvenience 
is experienced in ragged schools from an over-supply of meritorious pupils, 
but in several instances the prize-men so far exceeded the number of prizes, 
that in order to prevent discouragement, and evil arising from intended good, 
the local friends, at their own expense, gave a “free passage” to nearly an 
equal number. 

Great preparations were made for the occasion. There were no pur- 
chasers of new garments, nor much money expended on the outfits; but some 
articles were begged, others borrowed, and every available means adopted 
for improving the outward appearance, and attaining a degree of respecta- 
bility. Not a few clothes were washed for the first time, and hands and faces 
bore striking marks of an unusual measure of sanitary care. In some cases 
they were assembled at school before seven in the morning, where they met 
with their teachers and guides, who commended them to God in prayer before 
commencing the journey. Neither accidents nor offences occurred to mar 
the enjoyment or stain the character of the juvenile visitors. Each coun- 
tenance seemed to be lighted up with a joyous gratitude. An unusual degree of 
self-respect was manifested, as if they thought themselves to be somebody, 
and not the mere disjointed, driven-away units which they once were. Of 
the beneficial effects of the visit we cannot speak, for like the general results 
of the Exhibition upon society at large, they are yet future. Doubtless, the 
recollection of that “day of days” will linger in many a memory, and in some 
may germinate, grow, and ripen, where least expected. Be this as it may, 
there is one result on which we can reckon with certainty, and which, to our 
mind, is of the highest importance. Increased feelings of gratitude have 
been fostered among the poor, and a new proof afforded them that many of 
their richer neighbors are their truest friends. A thousand children, on their 
return, telling of the wonders they had seen, could not be forgetful of the 
kindness of those through whose bounty they were there; nor will the good 
effect be lost upon themselves and parents for many days to come. 


SEAasoNABLE Cuariry.—No charities have a higher claim on our sympa- 
thy and aid, than those which embrace little children. 'The early stage at 
which kind and salutary influences are exerted upon them, is of itself a 
strong argument in their behalf, and the helpless and forlorn condition of 
the beneficiaries cannot but plead, trumpet-tongued, in their behalf. 

In this view, we receive with great satisfaction the second annual report 
of the “ Union School and Children’s Home,” in the district of Moyamen- 
sing, (No. 374 South Street ;) and the sixteenth annual report of “ The Asso- 
ciation for care of Coloured Orphans,” better known as “ The Shelter.” By 
the former, during the two years of its existence, one hundred and fifty-five 
poor little ones have been received and cared for; sixty-one of whom have 
been placed in families where it is believed, suitable training will be pro- 
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vided for them. The particular instances in which this charity has proved 
itself the handmaid of a merciful Providence to the perishing children of 
rvant and woe, are well fitted to excite every benevolent heart to give it 
aid and encouragement. 

“The Shelter,” situated in Thirteenth Street, corner of James Street, 
is designed exclusively for colored children, and has enlisted the deep inter- 
est of many of our most judicious and benevolent citizens. ‘There were at 
the date of the report sixty-seven pupils in the institution, thirteen having 
been admitted in 1851, and ten apprenticed. There are twelve little ones 
in the nursery all under two years of age. The expense of all the care 
and training of the family, averages but seventy-five cents a week. Surely 
the charity that confers the blessings of Christian nurture on orphans and 
homeless children, must be blest of him who is pleased to reveal Himself as 
the “ Father of the fatherless.” 


—- 





New Aspect of AFFAIRS IN THE Convict CoLoniges oF GREAT BRITAIN. 
—It is known to our readers that Botany Bay, once the Tophet of the world, 
has turned out to be a second Ophir, * the wonder of the world for its golden 
ore.” The shipment of gold from Australia to England, during July and 
the beginning of August, was valued at £70,000. Gangs of convicts find 
themselves in possession of mines of gold, and the spot on the globe which 
of all others has been most repulsive, has suddenly become the point of 
universal attraction. 

It seems to be a settled point, that no more convicts will be landed on 
the shores of Australia ; and it seems likely to become a settled point, that 
the Colonists are strong enough to take care of themselves. The Austra- 
jians have formed themselves into a league, and on the 29th of July last, a 
great public meeting was held at Sidney, and a petition was adopted, pray- 
ing her Majesty to dismiss Lord Grey from her councils, and to command 
her ministers to redeem their pledge to the Colonists, on the subject of 
convict-transportation. It would be a singular reverse in the position of 
affairs, if a penal colony of the British government should become an inde- 
pendent nation, prescribing its own terms of intercourse with the country 
under whose laws they have been ignominiously exiled! It seems, how- 
ever, to be a very probable occurrence. | 





——o>— 


Suicipes mn Parts.—According to a statistical comparison of 9000 cases 
of suicide which have occurred at Paris during the space of 34 years, it 
appears that premeditated suicides generally take place there about the 
break of day, or during the night; and that unpremeditated or impulsive 
suicide, occurs mostly during the day time. Children, old men and women, 
for the most part, committed suicide by hanging or suffocation. The great- 
est number of suicides occur from the age of 20 to 30 years, and from 40 to 
70. The annual average of suicides in Paris is 300! 





